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California)- from its inception at a factilty retreat in 1970' through 
its first year of operation in 1972-73. ihe Exploratory College bas 
desigAed as an alternative center for exploring new ways of learning 
within the college community. By being a smaller^, primarily 

^^interdisciplinary nucleus, it reflects the' need f;^imoi3es of 
experience that^ are more commensurate with indajVidtKOL and^ group goals 
than is traditionally possible. Goals of th^_l^plbra,tory College 
include: (1) the creation of a center for Exploring new ways of 
learning; (2) the creation of a relaxed learning setting with 
flexible scheduling; (3) the provision of guidance in the 
deter.mi nation of personal and professional goals; (U) an'increase in 
the self-awarejness of 'students and faculty; (5) the perception of the 
interrelatednelss of various academic disciplines; (6^) involvement in 
the community as an integral part of the learning environment; (7) 

. the' provision of standard college credit within ^ non- threatening 
grading system;* (8)"^ the development of personal values and attitudes 
through- i^xposure to the values and attitudes of different cultures. A 
general student evaluation is appended, along witl^ a list of goals 
and specific , objectives. ^Author/NHH)->- 
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^ RIO HONDO COLLEGE 

\Whittier, California / ; 

THE EXPLORATORY COLLEGE 



The Exploratory Cpllege, Like most attempts at educatiorrar innovation or 
reforms, arose as a reaction to the larger forces challenging the established 
institutions of society/^ In the 1 960 's,^ American sotial movements used the campus 



as a place where protest cov^ld be focused. Soon the schools themselves became the 

target. Students attacked the educationalXatructure for being too bureaucratic, 

too impersonal, too isolated from the realities of the day. The ideal function of 

the university for these students was to eduG^e thinking, fefJing individuals.^ 

Schools had become a perversion of this ideal; %istead of a hujnaniStic educational 

system, s^iients felt that college had become '^degree factories", which merely 

stalnped out an endless"^ stream of replaceable cogs fbr the industrial complex. 

Their newly-awakened saciat consciousness demanded that 'the educational process 

be "relevant" to both SQciety**s problems and their own personal needs/ ' 

Rid Hondo felt this surge of concern a little later thai1\most institutions 

, • - ■ ■ \ . - • 

of higher learning, perhaps because^ of the predominately conservative community 

which. the ^college served. What w'&s unusual in the Rio Hondo experience was that 

the initiation of educational- reform came not from the student body', but from the 

Board of Trustees, the administration and the facinty of the college. One reason 

for this stemS from the fact that community col lege students are, for the most 

part/ cd/qer oriented and attend the institution for a shorter time than their 

counterparts in the four-year colleges and universities. Thus, as has been 

frequently stated, ^community college stiidents have less of a stake in curriculum - 

changes. Furthermore, Rio Hondo was a young co-llege, with a new president and 

faculty, and thus had not fully developed the bureaucratic rigidifi cation of 

older, more established institutions. ^ ^ 
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In the spirit" of the tintes. newly-selected President Walter Garcia'in 1967 

-^r^posed an annual retreat for the college's facuHy. administration and BoArd as 

a medium for increasing comnuhi cation among these three segments o-f the campus - 

ponmunity. One oV,the'key recommendations of " the first FAB retreat (January, 1966) • 

was to. establish a Rresfdent's Select Commission on Curriculum and Instruction. 

The FAB. report to the Board described the purpose of the Commission: 

Emphasis in .the study wilKbe based cy? the FAB Committee 
recommendations related to small, group sessions, remedial 
classes and labs, accelerated classes and labs, innovations ^ 
in teaching, interdisclplinar/^courses, tf^e use of liiedia in 
ifistruction, and future planning of physical facilities to 
accontnodate innovation. The Committee felt that action in 
curriculum and' instruction should hi based on sound research 
and "on studies of programs already functioning throughout 
the state and nation. 

The President appointed a q^mmittee consisting of Robert Becker (Business)', 

Toili Miller (Social Scienc^^ , 'Yoshi* Nak^mura (Fine Arts), Robert Negus (Engineering-.^ 

Mathematics), Ted Rankiri (police Science) . and Orlen Willoughby tCouns^ing). 

Miller was chosen as the cormiitC^'s first chairman.. Garcia began the endeavor • 

with great enthusiasm and promise of support: - ' » , 'J 
' , ' » / 

I am recommending to the Board of Trustees that we 
establish a research development firtid in aur budget and _ ^ 

at least several ttiousand dollars\be allocated for this, 
fund for the coming budget year. >unds in this budget 
^ ' account may be used for travel by the .members of the 

Commission, fo»^the purchase of ma.terials.i publications, 
and for the employment, of substitutes for T;hese members ^ ^ • 
of the Conmission who will need to be doing some traveling. 
Additionally, the college will provide secretarial support 
for the work of the Commission and we will want, I thiiflk, 
at our first meeting to explore other matters of logistic 
^ support for the work of the Commission.. Although I cannot 

make a firm cormiitment at this time, it will be my intention 
to seek to reduce the teaching load of the members of the 
^ • Conmission at least for the spring semester. 

The purpose of the committee, according to Garcia, was to "address itsel f to . 
ways in, which we might keeD our instructional techniques, or instructional approaches 
our instructional pVogram, current., valid, and to use the word proper at that time, 
'relevant '•" . S • v 
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Dur;tng,the first year of Its ex^istence (1968-69), the committee struggled wth 
the elusive task of building re] evanc f^\\d innovation Into the instructional 
program. Garcia realized that- "it was particulary di fficul t during its (the Select 
Cormiission*s) first year to fasten on a role that would be productive." The main 
direction of the commission was to strive to upgrade instruction providing 
1ncentiv.es for instructors to expand thejr techniques and abilities. Biy far the' 
most signlficant'accompl Khment of the commission was the Instructional Development 
Grant Program. The commission^also pstabl ished the Distinguished Faculty Lecture • 
series, which honored "outstanding" faculty member*s through a campus-wide lecture 
program, with a small honorarium given to the selected faculty member. 

Garcia felt that "on balance the Select Comnf^sion was nofa holding success, 
bQt there ^ere certain rather postive thing§\ which came out of it." Aside forjfehe 
Instructional Development Grant program,^ which he felt was of paramount importance, 
the cormiission's discussions indicated to him that^ "there w»re at least some people 
on the faculty who were sufficiently introspective about the instructional processes 
th'at went on at the college that we would be able to tackle the problem of teacf\1ng 
and learning in alternative styles and fashions." 

/ 

During 1969-70, Garcia hoped that the corrmisislon would turn its attention to 



^mo re fundamental strategiesj'n improvement of^'^i^truc ti on However, such ^n 
wndertaking required more energy antf'time than the comnission members could afford, 
given the demands of tf>eir regular teaching l|)ads. Garcia, therefore, proposed an 
Intensive two-day workshop for coirmission members, 'adminlstra^tive staff, department 
chairmen, and Board members. Professor Arthur Cohen of U.C.L^A. ^/as employed as a 
consultant for the session, which was held at Highland. Springs , January 26-27, 1970. 

Cohen's role, as Garcia saw it, was not to sell^he college a "package plan" 
but to prod the staff to^thjfnk about possible approaches to instructional innovation 
which would fit into the Rio Hondo environment. However, it was obvious that Cohen 

the twenty-four participants. 



greaj^ly influerVc^ed the^ concl usions arrived at^ 



General accord was reached on two main itVns:, 

* 1. Instructional, objectives are needed for each of the 
courses now offered by the college- 
2- The college shodld embark on a serious study of an > 
" Exploratory \ear" 'for, entering freshmen. 

The annual report of the Commission to the Board, presented by Chairman 

Rob^t Negus, -expanded the "Exploratory ^ar" concept: 

As enVisioned in the discission so far, the Explor- 
' atory Year entatls many iSew approaches to cours'es and 

student activity. At the outset the students would.be , , 
given a thorough orientation to colVege, an introduction 
to the different departments and the facilities and 
activities of the college. We are already starting a 
similar program next fall under the direction of the 
■ counseling staff. Aptitude tests » personal interviews, 
■ . etcJ would begin to reveal the "student's capabilities 
and'aspirations. During or immediately following the 
tests and interviews, the student would take a series oS 
short, interifive, purvey courses of all the fields of 
s*tudy in the college. The intent here is to' give the 
student a look at the various fields without requiring 
V a full semester's commitment. Some regard these coflrses 
as an opportunity for the instructors in the various 
disciplines to recruit promising students into their^ 
programs. The net result is intended to be an overview 
for "each student of what the college can offer him. 

' A' second aspect of the Exploratory Year is^ intended to 
develop\a sense .of responsibility in the student and an 
awareneSi of his role in the community. As part of hts 
college program- he would perform some^type of community 
service. Some crT the activities so far suggested are 
tutoring in the^ementary or secondary school s^ social 
^ work, work in one Vr the public agencies, or serving as a 

teacher-aide. In addi.tion, ther6 would be available 
apprenticeships or internships in various occupations so 
that the student could explore different vocational pos- 
sibilities. An opportunity would be provided for students 
rto do independent study under the guidance of an instructor 
in one or more of the academic disciplines. Travel, under 
, specified circumstances, would be encouraged. 

A third phase of the pjpogr^ tfould provide remedial 
studies to remove academic^eflciencies, ajxd courses ^to 
meet the health educ^JW^and government requirements^ 

The E>tri"^rato ry Year program obviously departs mark- 
ed\y--i™the traditional community college study program. 
^...--iriTe Commission feels that our college is being -called upon • 
^^-"""^ to perform functions that depart markedly frofh \\\^ traditional 
role of an "institution of higher learning." 




Differences in Educational philosophy 'and me^thodology created natural 
- disagreements over .the concept of an Exploratory-Year'.- Many faculty members, 
" in Garcia's words, "were more concerned with preserving what fhey regarded as 

academic standards." This strong opposition, which Garcia called "not altogether 

C • ' k 

unreasonable or irrational," were centered in powerful and prestigious ipiividuals, 

ranging from the then Vice President of Academic Affairs, Morris Bergen, to depart- 
ment 'chairmen and many of th^ faculty. However, Garcia felt that there was' 
"sufficient interest in the Exploratory Year. ..that I felt encouraged enough 'to 
pursud'it further." ^ 

. . Among those who agreed upon the concept of an ExploratoVy Year, there was 
also disagr.^rment over what the main thrusts of the jexperlment should be. These 
differences continued even after the Exploratory College, had been founded. 

One $rea of controversy steamed from concern over those studehts who were 
undecided about their futUre careers. It was the feeling of "many at Highland 
Springs that, an Exploratory Year could aid a student in his choice-making by 
offering a smorgasbord of subjects in a shorter time-span. Thus a student could 
experiment, ^without "wasting" time, and arrive -at a career objective. However, 
others on the campus felt strongly that the work-world that these students wouTd 
enter. would be so rapidly changing that the notion of a one-career life was simply 
unrealistic. - It was far better, they felt, to teach the student to "le»rn how to 
learn" through an innovative, i ntejpdisci pi i nary program. 'Students would then be. 
better equipped to face changes in work and life-styles that th^y^oul^ be certain 
to /face. . 

' A seconjd area of dispute arose over the concept that the Exploratory Year's 
curriculum ought to be directly related ta the immediate community. Cohen., in his 
book. Date line '79: HereWcal Concepts for the Community College, had emphasized 
this point and it- was thoroughly considered by the Highland Springs group. Cohen 
believed that the campus could no longer be isolated from the community It served 
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and must begin at once to center its curriculum in. the surrounding reality. 
Others, such as Board Member^Ri chard Myers, ex1?endBd this idea to include community 
service functions which would.be provided by students as part of their program of 
study* These two concepts were both attempting to make education more "relevant" 
by giving the student credit for practical life experiences^ a notion which was 
becoming very popular-at the time. \ * ' r 

Finally, there were also difference!^ of opinion over the nature ^of the subject 
matter to be taught. One group felt that the Exploratory Year would be primarily 
for remedial studies. Others, believing that ^remedial courses usually don't 
remedy anything," stated that it was far better to fake a cross-section of the 
student body and offer them an alternative approach to education, . Thdse students, 
who had been frustrated by the traditional progr&m, would be then stimulated to 
achieve more rapidly. ' • : . 

Such philx)sophical and methodological differences would be hammered out by a 
conAiittee during the year 1970-71, according to the Negus report. Then, during tfle 
next year, a full-time director would be selected to guide the actual planning of 
the program. In line with the recomnrendations , a committee consisting of Jim 
Albanese, Lee Schwartz, and Miller was appointed, with Dr. Jgseph Michaels serving 
as chairman. Board Member Myers, the sole Trustee to attend the Highland Springs 
meeting, was asked to also serve as a member. 

The committee immediately began t9 seek financial support from a number of. 
private foundations, Michaels drew up a proposal, and sent appl icati-ons\to: the 
Ford Foundation (October 5, 1970); the Esso Foundation (October 16, 1970); the 
Carneg.ie Corporation (December 9, 1970); the Kellogg Foundation (December 29,^ 1970); 
the Sloan Foundation (January 12, 1971); and the United States Office of Education 
(January 21, 1971). Although the applications were well-reason^ and tightly 
organized, none was successful. Rejections were based generally on the fact that 
the particular foundation either did not fund such projffects or that they were 
already funding too many of them. B 
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The. purpose of an Exploratory Col'lege .(as'it was now being called) was, r 
aecording to Michaels, to provide an education Which would meet the demands df 
the (Changi-fig world. '.'Students hav^ discovered," he continued, "that the curric- 
•culum. 'In alV'too many institutions^ is shaped far more o'ften by faculty compromise- 
than by brilliant insight into the nature of a free society. Our urban student 
"asserts th^t education appears to be uncha/iging and irrelevant.- In essence the 
callege'curriculum' needs to be shaped to assist students to deal with the here . 



And. flow, including the many 'pe^:ple:!ci ties of their political , 'social and economic 

■ ■ • ■ V " •■ . - ' . ■ ' 

lives.'* . . . . 

Michaels butlined t»he basic objectives of an Exploratory College:- 

1. Re-assess our current e^iucational philosophies and practices. .. 

2. ' Recotnnend alternate approaches ^to general education requirement?. ^■ 

3. Dev£lop..an exploratory..first year for Students' to provide « 
urgently needed opportunities for them to explore and to identify • 
their basic -interests ar\d' skills and to' crystalize their educational- 
objectives. ' ■ ■ • , 

4. Implement extensive modificatfons of our student recruitment 
inductiOQ and orientation programs Which our s'taff envisions. 

5. Provide^opportunities for s,tudents to 'test out' courses in 
abbreviated 'periods of time. ^ \ \ . . 

6. Develop a number of ' 'mini-courses ' . » • " 
7 Assign students to a variety of public and privatfe service 

agiencies so they may obtain realistic -corltmunity service experiences. 

8. Develop new "exploratory" co.llege coorses. 

9. Re-design existing listening facilities .in the Language Labora- 
tory and. student carrels in the Library for a new, viafble system 

% for independent study. - . 

X ld. Develop opportunUies for relevant work experience .for students 
' ' in a variety of vocational H^ields. 

To accomplish these objectives, Michaels created a. model of an Exploratory 

■• " .. ' . ■ ^ ' ... 

College.: . . ' . • . ■ .' . 

• • A Separate and distinct Exploratory College involving approxi-'- 
mately 400 to 500 students initially is envisioned by the task force.... 

r *, • 

Our 2-sefflester ac3c(fimic year of -Se weeks' will be divided into 
four 9-week periods. Eajh 9-week block will have -a uniform 3-week 
- module for mini -structured courses or acti\Jities. * * , 

' . . Three of the four mini -week blocks will be scheduled for aca,- - 

•demic studies. The fourth 9-week block will be devoted to the commu- 
•* "nity service and/or study-related work experiences. Flexibility in 
' the community 'service and stu'dy-related work experience block will 
'be provtdted. 
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The academic program will be essentially concerned with 
general education, providing transfer credit; for each student 
who will be given l^he opportunity to repeat courses until he 
ha^ successful ly'mai^tered the content... 

Tentative titles for the nine-week academic blocks are: 
. ^ '^Professiohal Studies "Technical Studies," "Liberal -Studies 
aijd "Internship Program." ^ 

Michaels divided the curriculum in the following fashion: ^ 

Professional "Studies Technical* Studies 

Ci^eative Arts Mathematics ' ^ i 

* Business Education ^Engineering 

Police Science 'Languages \ 
Pre-Law Physical Science 

Biological Sciences Physical Education - 

Liberal Studies ' ' Internship ' 

Communications Community Service ' r 

Psychology ' Study-related work experience 

Humanities. - 
Social Science 

Rio Hondo reaction to the /lichaels' proposal was somewhat mixed. An abstract 
of his plan was circulated among the faculty on January 8, 1971, as a prelude to 
the discussions to be held at the upcoming FAB retreat, where Michaels would make 
a multi-media presentation. In general, response was-very enthusiastic about his 
ideas. But there was some concern expressed, what Garcia later called a "defensive 
reaction." "If you say there arV alternative ways of educating that we ought to 
explore, to some people that's interpreted as saying 'you don't like the way Tm 
performing ' i" Gai^ria explained. Cohen also responded to the Michaels plan by 
warning that any valid experiment must be composed of a cross-section of the 
student body. Although generally enthusiastic, Cohen expressed a concern which was 
often repeated, by Garcia, "It doesn't go far enough." J ^ 

Included in the Michaels proposal was a budget of $78,500 for. 1971-72, which 
increased toX82,335 for the following year. The first year budget aiyocated 
$20^000 for V<irector; $12,000 for a research assistant^$7,500 for ^^ecretary; 
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and $27,000 for faculty relea^ time to-aid in curriculum development.^ Although 
these figures were somewhat inflated in the tradition of foundatiorv applications, 
the Board of Trustees w^s consistehtly nervous about allocating anything near 

.this amount for the development of an Exploratory .College.. The position seemed 

^ ■ ' " ' ' ' f 

to be that -either the college find outside support or initiate the program on a ^ 

ir . ■ 

' severely reduced scale. 

* - • ' " ' ' ^ ■ \ 

Michael s first presented 'his outLiJie of the Exploratory College to the » 
Board on March 31, 1971. Unanimously the board approved the concepts described 
in the Carnegie application, but requested that Michaels draw up a more "realistic" 
budget. At the meeting on /pril 28, Michaels offered a budget which dropped the 
, ' research assistant, but included $4.0,800 for curriculum development and $1 ,000 for 
a consultant. The Board 'el imi n^ ted the funds for curriculum development and thep 
approved the remainder of the' budget by a three to two vote. 

The Board had thus turned the responsibility for the development of the 
Exploratory College over to a^fuU-time director, to be selected before the fall 
0M971. On July 1, announcements for the position were circulated among the 
staff. Three finalists were interviewed by an admi ni strati ve commi ttee of Garcia, 
vice-president Len Grandy, and vice-presjdent Frank Pearce. After much discussion, 

I 

George Juric, -of the Social Science Department, was selected on August 4, 1971. 

At this point, many of the indiv.iduals who had been instrumental in the de- 
velopment of the Exploratory College concept became much less active, being replaced 
initially by Pearce and Juric. This shift in personnel foreshadowed a natural and 
perceptable change in the philosophic direction of the project. 

Pearce, who had just assumed his new post in July, brought to Rio Hondo 
valuable experience from his previous position as vice-president of the College of 
San Mateo, whfre he ^ad establ ished an experimental college. He was ^ble to offer 
many insights into the kinds of problems t^atjJuric might encounter. The main 
' obstacles, Pearce bel ieved^ were three-fold^ "Number one was obtaining the approval 
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' of.fhe faculty, trying to 'get them involved in it. That was the one that I had 

~ theggreatest difficulty with at' San Ma-teo and 'it was repeated at Rio Hondo." 

Secondly, he felt that since such experiments did not fit into a college's normal 
routine,procedura1 and logistical "problems were inevitable. "It-didn't fit the " 

> mold," .he explained, j'/t didn't fit the way everythi'ng else happened, for example 
in the scheduling of classes or in establishing a budget." Lastly, was' the lack 
of .understanding- by the Exploratory College found£rs of the deeper, phil osophlcal 
Implications -^of their proposal s. He ^as worried that much of the Exploratory 
College's premises were based on unexamined a.ssumptions ^about educational concepts 

and^ethodoTogy.^ • ' ' 

Althoirgh Pearce had inherited from Garcia- the major administrative responsibility 
^ for the Exploratory College,' he decided t6 give its nevf director a free-hand during 
his first semester on 'the job. Juric began by establishing an advisory committee of . 
17 faculty members and six students. "My objective in, fortnul ati hg the advisory 
cormittee was to gather together those people who showed enthusiasm for .the 'project, 
who had .some background o'r experience with Innovations, and who couVd contribute to 
the development of the program from different points of view," lie said. The committee 
began a series of almost weekly meetings, which because of their leagth. were held - 
oftentimes on weA-ends,at an off -campus location. The. diversi tj^ of (Opinions and the 
complexity of the issues* soon engulfed the group and threatened to immobilize the • 
project by trapping the committee In a quagmire of phil osopJiical and methodologicaj^ 
problems. However, consensus on the broad goals gradually emerged. 

This refinement of the goals of the Exploratory College was presented to the 
Board by" Juric In his first progress report (November 24, 1971 ): 

• Within the broad observations and objectives of the original 

project proposal the needs and goals of the Exploratory College 
seem to require the following:- ' > 

<t , 

The Exploratory College is not for everyone. Those students 
who are successful in the traditionail program and have some Idea 
what they want and wher^ they are going vill do well in spite or 
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f.what We do. However, too many o^ our' students dp not have 
•''^HrjBclibn,. are ,not hiotivated and do not know the^ir options. 
Ti^se students should be our primary concern. 



'1. i^series of courses to cover the areas of social science, 

mi^ural science, humanitiei/fine .a'rts, and occupational "J* » 
' ^ education These would give to the student a year of ex- . I 

^ plor^ti'on to help ffim find himself and to find some dir- 
' ecti6\for his future. The student would also be earning 
genera\education credit. Credit by examination should be 
includedxin th? program. 

2. The establ ishment of a learn^ing skills center to. hel p^ thpse 
students that are in need so that they can profit from this 

^ exposure. This center shpuld include reading, writing, * 

.^^s-^ '^'^^^^ %:^g^V.\x\^^ discussing and any other skills necessary 

^ ccessful in the students' area of Interest. The \ 
emphasis should be oh helping students without the stigma 
of having failed. 

3. Another suqpoHive service should be in the area of counseling t 
and advisement. The counselors assigned to these students y 
should be especially aware of their difficulties and problems. 
Diagnostic testing would -te part of. the service to identify y 

^ student needs. . f 

4. Underlying the whole program should be "a faculty imbued with 
the idea^of success. The goals and objectives of all courses 
sifould be clearly identified, and understood by the students, 
and within the students' capabilities. Students may well 
vary in the length of time it takes to complete the objectives. 
This should be taken into account in each course. The grading 
system would also be modified by eliminating D or F or using. 

VCredit/No Credit to reject success instead of fearful failure. 

5. The total program, should be mad^flexible in order to accomodate 
\ inevitable change. As we gain experience with the program, 

we may find that a^ needs of students change the program should 
be changed. ^ > ' 

* Also at the meeting, Juric reported that he was in tlje process of conferring 
with each department at the college. The purpose of the meetings was: ^'(1) to 
acquaint everyone with the proposed ^development of an Exploratory College as per 
Board of Tr^jstees action (April 28, 1971) apd to give them background infor- 
mation as to the genesis of the program; (2) to learn more about each of the 
departments, their personnel, and modus operandi; (3) to encourage each de- 
partment to establish ' ex()lorat6ry committees' or committees on innovations' 
within each department as a source^'of ideas and to promote an atmosphere for 
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improvement and change," Although Juric believed that these meetings were 
"generally successful," the demands ol his enormous task soon diminished the 
number of contacts' with the faculty. This resulting decline in c'bmmuni cations 
caused, in Garcia 's words, "a rise in staff suspiciousness." Pearce felt that 
this breakdown in communication created serious problems in obtaining the 
necessd^ry faculty support for the success of the Exploratory College. "Many 
people were hostile to the concept," he said, "because they just didn't 
know what the Exploratory College was planning." 

Tffese plans were disclosed to the Board in the Juric report. The ten- 
tative developmental schedule called for the establishment of the curriculum 
in January, 1972, staff selection in March, dilineation of measurable objectives 

in May, and final ization of the program in June. Given the "scope of the prob- 

^ ■ )^ . ^ 

lems, the timetable was. rather unrealistic. Pearce readily understood this 

fact, since the experimental college at San Mateo had taken two years of . 

solid planning, but he was every bit encouraged, at this point, with the 

sizeable progress that Juric and the committee were making. 

The advi story cipmmittee continued to meet throughout the fall semester 

and by January had arrived at a list of basic assumptions about education, 

which clearly indicated a shift in concerns from thos-e of the Highland Springs 

group. Juric enumerated these ideas in areport to the Board on March 8, 1972: 

1. We do not ,h^w meet the needs of all students. " ^ 

2. The Exploratory Col lege should be made available to any 
students ^at feels that he can gain from^.the experience. - 

3. Most students do not know themselves or their areas of 
interest when they» begin college. 

4. Students shduld have the opportujjity to explore widely 
the various disciplines of knowledge. 

5* Exploration could take place in Jess time than we presently 
provide. 

6. Learning takes place in varying schedules of time and is not 
necessarily related to time. 

7. Goals and objectives that are clearly understood encourage « 
learning. 
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■ 8. Learning takes place mostrwhen students are motivated 

by their own goals. 
9. S<ud6nts helping other students is ah effective means 
to promote learning'. \ 

10. Student-faculty contact slhould be a positive factor in 
motivation and learning. ' ' ^ 

11. Curiosity is a natural phenomenon and should be efncouraged. 

12. Education should reflect the rapidity of change in modern 
society. * . 

^ 13. Human knowledge is intern^elated' and should be explored that* 
'way. \ ^ \ 

14. Education should unify--not separate— the following: 

a. Learning and experience 

b. Past, present and future ^ 

c. Romance and reality 

d. f^nd and^ody 

e. Wbirk, play and contemplation 

15. What ever is educationally desirable is administratively 
possible. 

Although the Exploratory College was naturally evolving into different 
directions than was originally planned, the Board^and administration did not 
object, at that time, and, in fact, seemed'rather pleased with the progress 
that had been achieved. The attitude among those who supported the Exploratory 
College was that it was an adventurous undertaking based on valid educational 
^ concepts. One Board member sumnfied up this attitud^by exclaimrjag at the March 
meeting, "This could either be a- gigantic success or a tremendous oust; but 
all we can do is to try it."' 

There were, however, some strpng negative reactions from severa) sectors 

of the faculty. Don Jenkins, chairman of the Biology Department, exemplified 

the opposition to the Exploratory College in his letter to the Academic Council 

on February 21, 1972. Jenkins felt that since "it is apparent that each 

department and faculty member will be asked to some.degree to subsidize this 

program/ we mu^ assume more reponsibil ity to assure its success." Jenkins 

argued that there were no real objectives' in the Juric report, only subjective 

statements without substantiating data. In his words: 

Indeed there is a list of 'basic ideas,' some of which are 
'motherhood' proclamations ('Student-faculty contact should 
be a positive factor in motivation and learning*); some are 

. 1 f) 
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fact (•We do not nojv meet thQ nged^of all students')} some - 
are gobbledygook (* Most students do not know themselves'); ^ 
none ace used to generate an hypothesis regarding how the 
•Exploratory College' will improv^e the education of students 
at Rio Hondo, In addition, one finds conti;adiction among 
these 'basic ideas,' such as » 'The Exploratory College should 
be mad^^available to any student who feels that h^ can gain 
from the experience' ancL 'Most students do not know themselves 
or .their areas of interest when they begin college. ' If 
students don't^knQw themselves, how would they know whether 
they would 'g$in' from the Exploratory College? What I find 
lacking are data that could be used to forijulate' the hypothesis. * 
Inasmuch as Department Cha^irmen are primarily responsible for 
the personnel and curriculum of the college. It is rr^y strong 
.conviction that we must become involved in the Exploratory ; 
College to the extent we are assured that ^he same standards 
are met in its develqpment that would be re^ijuired in any other' 
curricula. Certainly a s^tatement of objectives and idenUfita- 
tion of the student population^ for which the program i^ oeing 
developed is a minimal requirement at this time. 

Increased departmental involvement never materialized. Instead there seemed 

to be a growing polarization on the campus which undoubtedly had a significant 

effect on Juric's attempt to recruit staff'for the Exploratory College. 

Originally, the advisory committee had projected a target student ^enrollment 

of 150, with four full-time faculty members from the areas of cotmiunications , 

social science, natural science, and humanities/fine arts. These four would be 

augmented by a full-time director ahd part-time instructors from physical education 

and occupational education. However, the announcement of staff openings was not 

well received by the faculty and only eight instructors applied. Aside from those 

who opposed the -Exploratory College, staff reluctance was attributed by Pearce to 

the fact that "either they didn^t know what they would be getting into, or they 

did and didn't like the tremendous amount of work^tlj(at such an endeavor would 

require." Unfortunately, the scope of the applicants considerably narrowed the 

potential program of the Exploratory College. Most importantly there were no 

applicants from any of the Rio Hondo science departments. The original staff, 

selected on March 15, consisted of Susan. Obler (communications, 100% assignment), 

Bin Bayer (fine arts, 80%), Grover Howard (social science, 60%), Ken Know 1 ton 



(occupationaV education, 6055), Dave Beyerijlge (physical education, 50%), antf 
Ken Bos (physical education, 35%). Juric was giyen 20% release time for his .duties 
as director; the remainder to be spen^ in Exploratory College instruction. As thos 
involved soon learned, the percentage breakdown of teaching load^bore little resem- 
blance to the realities of their n^ duties. This lead l^o a continuous campa.igrt 
by the Exploratory staff for full-ttmg instructors, a goal which was finally 
acheived;^in the fall of 1974. 

Administrative and Spa rd. support began to wane somewhat when the always sticky 
question-of financial support surfacecl. Pearce noted, in his preface to Juric^s 
March report, that "it seems quite clear that initial gr^t^ expenses for operating 
the program will be somewhat above the average operational costs. However, we 
expect the program to provide a model representing another alternative to student 
learning and comparative costs will be necessary for such a model to be effective." 
Although the Board endors^ Pearce 's statenrent it refused to make a definite 
commitment for funds. 4he result was, as Pearce later remarked, "for a^ll practical 
purposes, we took money from just about every pocket we could find rather than put 
up the necessary seed money." -Such actions ^noticeably affected the development 
of the Exploratory CoDtege. The attitude within the advisory committee was that 
it was treading on uncertain ground, not quite sur^ of how far it could go in 
formulating an experimental program. Always present was their fear that all of 
their efforts might^e futile if an institutional financial commitment never came. 
Also,*^ departmental hostilit^> already growing because of the reduction of communi- 
cation frojn the advisory committee, increased as chairmen saw their funds being 
potentially channeled to this new project. --^ ^ 

One such problem arose in April , 1972, when Juric requested that the Board 
hire as consultants the staff members' of the Exploratory College. Juric h^d encoun 

tered a serious time-squeeze in trying to meet his ambitious schedule for develop- 

i 

ment. He therefore asked that the Board compensate the new staff for the consider- 
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able time which wouVd be requ4rfed for their completion of preparations of the^ 
opening of the college in September; The administration^balked^at recomnending • 
direct funding of th^rejjuest and instead utilized Proyecto Adelante money* % , 
Proyecto Adel ante. was in the process of applying for a' grant to subsidize 
consultants for the development of a "learning skills center," Since this -hach 
been part of the original Exploratory College plans y the administration sought 
to couple xhe two requests. This action was vigorously opposed by. the Adelante 
advisoryiCiimmittee and E.O.P. Director Sylvia Harinck, because there was no 
riBlationshijp,* they argued, between what the Exploratory College was doing and 
the problems of the culturally-deprived students. Faced with strong administra- i 
tive pressure, Adelante finally agreed, but-only after successfully removing from 
the proposal the two physical education instructors, who would have to be paid 
through district funds. Adelante*s new position was explained in its application: 
i; "Although the ExpToVatory College concept was not developed initially with Adelante 
V;; students in m4nd,."th^ relevance of the concept for such students is apparent to the 
Iv; college staff and (Adelante) Advisory Committee." *The document goes on to say that 
r^fthe Exploratory College, as an alternative to the traditional program at Rio Hondo, 
^''*should offer the* Adelante student a particularly rich and meaningful educational 
'experience." Thus, in order* to avoid a budgetary confrontation, the Exploratory 

• .College was now saddled with an implied commitment to help alleviate the unique'.w 

' ^ ■ ' ^. * ' ^ 

' j^roblems of the Adelante students. / , 

u\\ - . • " 

X': Another similar incident occured the following month when Garcia proposed 

^ 

that the Exploratory College staff be employed during the summer in order to 
finalize the^ program and that their salaries be funded through the Instructional 
Development Grant Pr'ogram. Given the widespread interest in these funds, there 
w€iyj^e, of course, loud, protests. Garcia explained his action in, a letter to the 
faculty on May 31, but it appeared to only slightly mollify the Exploratory 
Col lege ' s opponents • 



By the end of the sprirjg semester ,. 1972rthe Exploratory College staff felt 
that it had only pockets of support among the faculty with the Only strong admin- 
istrative backing coming fronj Garcia and Pearce. The Board seemed to have adopted 



a "wait and see" attitude. Operating in this atmosphere of rising opposition be- 
came incr^easingly difficult for Juric and his staff. Their^ response was to be- 
come more reclusive. -They were faced with the pressure of the approaching dead- 
lines-and thus became .almost .totally pccupied with the job of opening the Explor- 
atory College in September. However demanding they felt this, task-at-hand, this 
further isolation did nothing to> reduce faculty suspicion and ignorance of the 
program.- 

Further problems were met by^the Exploratory Col lege, staff when it began 
drawing up plans for a practical format, ^s Pearce had foreseen, experimental 
ideas and procedures are not readily accomodated in a traditional educational 
system. One of the first obstacles encounterecf was that of physical facilities. 
The Exploratory College staff considered it essential Uo have a facility which 
would enhance the students' feeling of "community" and could, at the same time, 
be flexible enough to handle both-large and small group sessions. Fortunately, 
the Exploratory College was able to occupy a room on the fourth floor of the/ 
library building, space which was formerly used as a. warehouse. Although the 
faoility was nearly ideal for .its purposes , .the Exploratory College did create 
further negative feelings by encroaching upon space that the library staff was 
planning for future use. The' room was to be painted, carpet«l, and furnished- 
with desks, chairs, and moveable partitions. But on the first day of the fall 
semester, incoming students entered a barren room with concrete floors. The ; 
spirit of experimentation carried them and the faculty through the firs-t few 
weeks while the room was belatedly being equipped. 



A striking success of the spring and summer planning sessions was the im- 
proved ability of the Exploratory College staff to work, together . Obler skill 



fully led the group through a series of exerji^es which were designed to expan^ 
interpers^onal conmuni cation and develop group cphesiveness. While differenced 
did occuri the heightened communication had. great payoffs in the intensive, 
almost dally staff meetings during the fall .as well as In the faculty's In- 
creased ability to engage in" small group discussions. 

By June/ the staff had developed a more concrete plat), which was described 
to the Board-in a r'eport on June 28 (see attachment #1). The year woifld begin 
with a four-week orientation prtfgranv which^s designed to: (1) identify, stu- 
dents' goals, interests, and abilities; (2) develop skills in interpersonal . . 
communication; (3) acquaint students with the learning resources of both their 
campus- and community. Orientation was followed by a tfin-week session in which 
individual courses were to be- held. Concluding the 'semester was' a four-week 
module, called the "Interim," in which students were to either complete their 
course work or engage in independent study. In the second. semester , it was 
planned to conduct two seven-week modules for individual courses and one four- 
week session, the "Transitional," which was to be simtlar to the "Interim," 

Although it was not noted by either the adminstration or the Board, Juric's 

report Indicated a further evolution of the goals of the Exploratory College. 

The most significant change was the diminution of the role of the "community- 

m 

based curriculum." Juric did state that the faculty would "Determine the utilir 

>^ . • ^ 

zatlon and involvement of guest speakers and resource people from the faculty 

and the contnunity," and would "Prepare for the community involvement experiences 

that will benefit students in their specific area of responsibility "; however, 

this was not nearly to the extent that either Cohen or Myers had perceived as . 

being necessary for a truly community-based program. j 

A more subtle change was signaled by the report 's*^Fai lure to mention methods 

of preparing students for career-choices, other than in the orientation module. 

The Exploratory College staff did not feel that this goal was unimportant, only 

that it would perhaps be better attained through interdisciplinary courses and 



innovative instruction rather^han through the Michaels, plan of giving .students 
a sampling o^ subjects. Ifrltead of concentrating on the undecided student, the 

Exploratory College aimed to reach those who sought an alternative approach to 

^ ^ *_ . ■ . . ■» 

education.- 

'Another shift occurred Willi the almost complete elimination of the remedial 

aspect of its program/ Just two months earlier, the Proyecto Adelante application 

stated that the "Exploratory College .has also indicated a commitment to meet the 

needs of the high percentage of students- on probation on this campus..." What the 

Proyecto Adelante committee saw a^^ a promise, for remediaV education was rather an 

attempt by the Exploratory College staff to "turn on" underachievers through an 
• 4 

innovative program. Even the Learning Skills Center, which germinated in part . 
in early Exploratory College discussions, was relegated to others and was never 
fully incorporated into the Exploratory College program. 

These alterations i^ the original goals and objectives of the Exploratory 
College were part its ivol utionary growth, which assumed different directions 
naturally as different personnel participated and new problems were encountered. . 
The Exploratory College was not omitting any of its origirtal aims; it was rather 
slightly redirecting the main thVusts of its program. Importantly, these changes 
were announced. Although communication from the Exploratory College cocTid have 
been greatly improved, facdlty, 'administrative, and Board confusion (^er these 
philosophic changes were mostly a result of their lack of attention to the clearly 
explanatory report? which were frequently provided. It should also be noted that 
some acknowledged the direction the Exploratory College w#s taking but still felt 
that it was pursuing valid educational object/ves. Garcia later remarked that 
' "we m^y have come up with a vehicle which s&lves a different set of problems than 
those we originally were concentrating on." He saw the day when an institution- 
might have several exploratory colleges, each with a slightly different focus. 



To achieve the go&l of 150 students for the faTl semest'er, Juric began an 
energetic recruitment campaign both on campus and in the comnunity. Ted Snyder 
aided these efforts by designing an attractive brochure and by informing the 
community of the project in the local papers. 

The criteria for admission became a nagging problem fot» the Exploratory . 
College staff. It w^s finally decided that inier est in the program would be the 
only requiratient. Juric and his staff personally interviewed applicants and 
informed them of the scope of the ^gram. Out of a total of 226 applications 
received, 167 students actually enrolled for the first semester. Although xthere 
was no conscious attempt to obtain a microcosm of the Rio Hondo student body, a 
demographic survey of the fi^rst class portrayed a fairly accurate cross-section 
of the student population at the college. Interestingly, continuing, students 
(98) made up the bulk of the group. 

* • 

Registration of Exploratory students proved to be far more difficult than 
recruiting and enrolling them. Flexibility was a prime concern of"^he Exploratory 
College but not of the Rio Hondo Admissions^off ice. Believing that students learn 
.9t different rates, the Exploratory College attempted to provide ways for students 
to complete their course objectives at their own pace. Moreover, the students 
' were to make up their program of study after the four-week orientation and were 
allowed to change that program (durihg the semester as their interests changed. ^ 
Such a system created chaos in the normal routine of the Admissions Office and 
was immediately and strongly objected to by them. Thus the Exploratory College 
staff, in the midst of trying to 1-aunch an experiment, found itself bogged down 
by administrative technicalities. Only. through the sympathetic intervention of 
Pearce and Garcia "were the issues finally resolved. 

Another problem was met when the Exploratory College attempted to give 
credit for classes. Since regulations limited the awarding of units to oniy 
those courses which had been already approved by the Board, the Exploratory College 
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was limited to courses which were in the college catalog, each with a fairly ' 
definitivelisfof objectives. This greatly reduced the sta\f' s ability to 
offer truly experimental courses. As a recourse, they sought %o preSeut the 
traditional subjects through a different approach. This departure from es- 
tablished ways was Criticized by some faculty members, who felt- that their 
"domair^ was being infringed upon and that their standards were being com- 
promised. 

The first such confrontation came when the Exploratory College sought 
'to give students credit for the orientation program. ^Juric believed that it 
was educationally valid to give students some kind of credit for what was 
obviously a learning experience.. He finally proposed to give them credif for 
Psychology for Self App;aisal (20). -much to the consternation of the counseling 
staff who had originated and traditionally taught the course. Through extensive 
discussion and compromise. 'aided by light-handed admrnistrati ve pressure, the 
issue was finally smoothed. The Explornory. College .thereafter enjoyed gener- 
ally good relations with the counsellors, who helped the program on numerous 
occasions. 

The original orientalfidn schedule was, based on four weeklj^ themes: 

^ . WEEK I WEEK II 

WHERE WE ARE ' WHAT WE WEED 

Introduction-Group Dynamics Tests-Self Appraisal 

People to People Evaluation-Exploration 

Faculty & Students J^J'^"''^ " 

Past Experience Achievement: ■ ' 

•General OverView cUJi^^^ 

Exploratory College Skills 

Exploration Intro-Techmques 

^Q-\f Discussions 

Campus c'"^\.c 

w.r;;r^ fro -I 

^^^^ 
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WEEK IV 

^ WHAT'S AHEAD . ' 

Contracts^ . - . 

Groups " 

Tutors ' ' ' 
"N^aculty Advisors 

Focus of Interests 

Individual Coirniitment 
, Va^lues Qua! it^^ 

Individual Responsibility 

Security 



. WEEK III 

WHAT^ AVAILABLE 

Campus Explication 
Pjiysical Education 
Humanities/Fine Arts. 
Vocational Tpclmical 
Natural Science 
Social Science 
Exploratory College Spectrum 
Humanities/Fine Arts 
Communications 
Physical Education 
Social Science 

Jechnology ' 
Sociogram 

Alternative Methods ^ 
Teaching V. Learning 

Also included in the orientation program was a presentation by Ed Muraski^ 

\ 

Director of the Cooperative Education program. This was an effort by the staff 

S 

to expand its program to the community in. some fashion. However, the attempt 
was only moderately successful due to Muraski^ and the staff's limited follow- 
through and the students' Tack of interest. 

The excitement of the new venture stirred the faculty and students, making 
them disregard the considerable chaos surrounding the first few weeks. Although 
the testing program was not as thorough as had been hoped, so much was quickly 
accomplished In the rest of orientation that the schedule was pared down from 
four weeks to two and a half. Both students and faculty readily adapted to this 
change, viewing 1t as proof that education could be made flexible. ^ 
i After completion of orientatidn, students enrolled In specif icycourses. 
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All we|*e required to register for the Humanities Colloquia, a three-unit, highly 

% 

interdisciplinary course centered on the theme of "The Individual and Society." 
Credit was given for the established course. Humanities lA, a decision which 
touched off another round of protests from the faculty, ^he Humanities Colloquia 
would be taught by the total Exploratory College staff, in conjunction with wide- 
ranging resource persons from the campus and comnunity. Once a week students met 

24 



in a large group for a presentation. At another time, they would meet in 
"advisee groups", small discussion sessions led by^t^facuUy advisor. The 
staff used afivisee groups not only as a means fpr more fully exploring the 
current Colloquta topic, but also as a medium for advising y students .on edu- 
cational or personefl problems. The success of the Colloquia cind 'the advisee 
groups was unevte^. Some outstanding programs were presented. Most impar- 
*tantly, the Colloqui^ tied the Exploratory College together, producing through 
the common experience a true- feeling of "community." On the other hand, the^ 
amount of time and work involved in coordinating the efforts of the six fac- 
ulty members prevented the Colloquia from ever achieving its sizeable poten- 
tiaK ^ ^ 

The regular course offerings Strived to be informal, interdisciplinary, 
and flexible. Informality was the most easily attained goal. Some adjustmeiVt 
to the new roles of student ant^nisLfuctor was required, but, for the most 
part, both faculty and students enjoyed this non-traditional approach. A 
common student reaction was that the system was Ipss-threatening , thereby 
encouraging them to achieve more. 

Making courses truly interdisciplinary was more slippery. Apart from the 
Colloquia, instructors tried to achieve this by expanding the traditional scope 
of their courses to include related topics, or by occasionally combining their cl 
with that of another instructor when they w^ere discussing a similar area. 

To accomplish the latter, the program had to be made flexible. Rigid time ^ 
schedules were abolished. Class meeting times were determined by the nature of 
their current activity and were announc&d the preceding week on a large calendar 
in the room. Through coordinating their schedules, instructors were thus able 
to join their classes. This flexibility also enabled classes to continue for 
longer time spans, permitting wide variations in their activities. Two severe 
difficulties soom became obvious. First, since most of the Exploratory staff 
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h^ji courses, in tbe regular prograrrf, which were locked into^ rigid' schedules , / 
their amount of AClexiiUt" time was redupe^^Tlftis problem was especially acute 
for the two physical education instructorjs who, besides having their ftxe.^ 
schedule, found. tha\ the physical education, faciliti^^ were free only during^v 
specified times. Secondly, students constantly had co^iYicts in their schedule 
when two of their non-related clashes were held at the same time. These .iclnrfs . 
of problems were typical of an " insti^"tution within ag^institution and werei. 
never completely alleviated duri ng the Exploratory College's first year. 
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• The Exploratory Staff attempted to ^ive students. the major res pons Ib^iVity 
for their town education. A contractual system was employW>^o achieve this^ 
goal. Each student would design a contract, stating how he would complete the 
specified objectives for a particular course. He would also, during conference 
with the instructor, contract for a grade. Upon satisfactory completion of the 
contract he would be -awarded a grade and credit for the course. Many examples 
of outstanding, creative work were achieved through this system. Howevier the ' 
- staff soon realized that it was a little unrealistic to expect stud^s, who 
had been conditioned to a passive role in the educational process, to suddenly 
become self-motivated learners. Corrective measures were later taken. . 

One aspect of the Exploratory program which was almost entirely the stu- 
dent's responsibility was the tremendously successful ''freebies Theae were 
"free" learning experiences for which. the student received neither credits nor 
grades. Freebies usually consisted of an hour-long discussion or event cover- 
ing any subject which interested the group. Freebies covered such diverse topics 
as religion, politics, spqi^ts, art, morality, and minority problems. Partici- 
pating were outside speakers ranging from actor Jon Voight to State Senator 
George Moscone to pacifist David Harris. Another example of student self- 
direction was their arrangement for an off-campus expert to lead an eight-week 
freeble on the techniques of Yoga. 
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Studepts also began an unofficial Exploratory College newspaper, "Rimecx," 
with Lorin Warner, who had recently, joined the Exploratory staff, 'as faculty 
advisor. However, the newspaper soon encountered problems which were' becoming 
common to many of the*^ Exploratory College's attempts at innovation. First, 
since this effort was a departure from routines the administration did not know 
how to handle'it. Grandy decided that it could not be funded by the school since, 
there was no provisign j a;- the budget for it and besides, in his words, "what if 
every department dec idea|#o print its own newspaper?" Next the journalism staff 
objected tQ> the newspaper, arguing that the teaching of journalism was Jheir 
responsibility. The, Exploratory staff said that it. was not engaging in the 
teaching of journalism, but'were merely trying to provide an outlet for student 
expression. After several provocative issues, institutional pressure finfally 
subsided. . ' 

Freebies were oftentimes attended by students and faculty from the regular 
campus, providing a welcome opportunity for the Exploratory College to reach out ^ 
to the rest of thewmpus. Another success in the Exploratory Col lege '^campaign 
to end its .isolation was achieved when Juric gave a wel 1 -received presentation at 
the FAB retreat. However, the Exploratory staff and students increasingly .felt 
isolated from the mainstream of campus activity. Part of this* alienation was 
attributed to 'the facility used by the Exploratory College. The fourth-floor 
library room had many ideal aspects, but the fact that almost all of the Explor- 
atory College's activities were held there decreased interaction with the regu- 
lar campus'. The faculty and students of the traditional Rio Hondo prqgram be- 
came naturally suspicious of what, fn one faculty member's words, "those kool<s 
on the fourth floor were doing." 

The Exploratory College had perhaps its greatest jjnmediate impact on the 
..^^Wltlwal program _Ui the area of physical education. Using the theme, "physical 
education for life," Beveridge and Bos developed a program in which students could 
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be expdsed to several types of physical activities, such as backpacking and 
cycling, which could bieasily engaged in throughout their life. This very 
popular system was soon adopted by the P.E. Department. 

During the firs$ module, both staff and students were pressured in their 
attempt to squeeze a tradionally 18-week course into a shorter span. Also, too 
jnany courselwere being taught by the faculty, which decreased their effective- 
tfess and increased scheduling conflicts. To ease thes£ pressures, some courses 
were- postponed until January when. they would replace the proposed "Interim" , 
module. This*allowed a slower pace and improved accomplishments. Likewise, the 
Exploratory staff<rfiiodif ied its projected spring schedu,|e by eliminating the 
"Trans rtionaV" session and by extending the length, of the modules to. nine weeks. 
These moves gradually introduced V)re structure into the Exploratory College. 
While more structuri^nceduced conflict and pressure to a large extent, it also 
diminished the opportunity for experimentation. Moreover:^,^ the' exciting poten- 
tials of the "Interim" and "Transitional" sessions were lost. 

Innovations by the Exploratory College were also limited by the Exploratory 
staff's uncertainty over their status. As a result of what was perceived as 
mixed messages coming from the Board and the administration, Juric and his staff 
were unsure about how much leeway they , had been given. After a while, ithe 
Exploratory staff felt that their proposals would be either met with the compla^i 
that such iieas were not cdnsiUent with the Exploratory College's original goal 
or thaf their attempts were not "new" or "radical" enough.' Moreover, the Explor 
atory College did not fit into the organizational framework of the institution. 
It was not considered a department and therefore had no separate slot in the 
budget. The director was not considered a department chairman and was thus de- 
nied participation in the Academic Counci 1 ,■ where many iinportant budgetary de- 
cisions were made. Although Garcia copftinued to reassert emphatically his sup- 
- port for the program, these factors led the Exploratory staff to believe that 
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tt had no assurance of tts future existence. . . > 

An attempt to alleviate these feelings was made by Obler, who, with the 
help of Joyce Smitheran, submitted a proposal for federal funding to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. The application requested $125,450 
in H.E.W. funds over a two-year period, to be supplemented by $156,872 from 
Rio Hondo:' Aside from the salaries for the faculty and the director, the big-' 
gest expense in the proposal was $25,875 for consultants in the first year. 
Some of thes^e outyUe experts were to complete an. extensive evaluation of the 
Exploratory College. Other consul tant$:j;iwere to conduct a series of inservice 
training workshops for both the Exploratory faculty and those in the regular 
program. Also included in the budget was a provision for paying/honorariums 
to guest speakers, a goal long unsuccessfully sought by the Exploratory staff. 
Although there were encouraging comments coming out of Washington, the appli-^* 
cation-was finally rejected, by H.-f^.W. ' 

The Board refused tVj:ommit itself to future funding of the Exploratory 
College until it obtained a more complete evaUiation of its performance. The 
preliminary plan for evaluation of the Exploratory College's first year was 
submitted by Juric to the Board on March 7, 1973. It envisioned three levels 
of evaluative input: Exploratory faculty and students, a faculty committee 
from the reguUjpr- program, and an analysis by Cohen, which was later rescheduled * 
for the next year. 

Jur^c also included in his report a list of goals and objectives (see 
attachment #11) as was now required by the new Rio Hondo evaluation policy. / 
This marked another stage in the development of the Exploratory College's aims./ 
While it did restate two of the original goals ( i .e. ^relating the curriculum t 
the community and providing students with career direction), its main emphasi 
was now clearly the establ tshment of an alternative educational system. Central 
to this progr^ was innovative instri^ction, interdisciplinary courses, new 



concepts of student and faculty roles, self-directed learning, and the creatipr 
of the feeling of "community" within the Exploratory College. _ 
The first-year evaluation was presented to the Board on, August 6. Garcia 

prefaced the report by noting: 

When ft was decided several years ago to create an 
experimental college within Rio Hondo College, it was 
agreed and understood that by the very nature of ip 
founding charter the Exploratory College would be flex- 
ible and fluid in concept and nature. Such an institu- 
tion is, by its very nature, very unlikely to be pre- 
dictable. The first year of operation of the college, 
camnleted this June, was viewed as one in which more 
mistakes were likely to be made than gains. 

Garcia continued with a list of issues that needed to be addressed during 
the Exploratory College's second year: 

1. We need to identify those elements, of curriculum 
structure and instructional organisation that seem 
to have been the most promising in the Exploratory ^ 
College in its initial year. Those techniques and . . 
structures which appear to be most effective need 
\ to be identified and promulgated in other areas of 

the college. • 

2 We must identify procedures and scheduling techniques 
which will enable a larger number of the members of 
the faculty to be involved in varying degrees of in- 
tensity in the Exploratory College. 

\ ^ 

3 It is generally agreed tijat more attention needs to 

be devoted to developing participation by the Exploratory 
College student in various aspects of community services 
and more thorough exploration of career alternatives. 
These were two key concepts in the formation of the 
Exploratory College and need to receive further attention. 

4 It should be possible even though spontaneity is a 
primary value of the Exploratory College, to devise 
a means for more effective advance planning in the 
Exploratory College, 

' 5 ' To the degree possible, we need to evaluate the singular 
* impact of the Exploratory College on its students as 
distinguished from the impact the traditional college 
• might have on the same students. Stated another way, 
the question is: Is it possible to discern any unique ' v • 
contribution that the Exploratory College, aua Exploratory » 

College, has made to Rio Hondo College. 
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The first year of tl>,e Exploratory College has been a 
productive and interesting one as the evaluations indicate 
- and we are encouraged to believe that further growth and 
development will occ.ur' during its subsequent years of 
operation. 

Overall, the Exploratory College Staff's self-evaluations were frank and 
■c,9mprehensive. The staff general ly ,f el t that it was very successful in the 
attainment of better' student-facul ty relationships and in the creation of 
interdisciplinary courses. They believed that they were moderately successful ,} 
in establishing a flexible schedule and in the development of self-directed 
students. The strongest self-criticism was on .the failure to r^ate learning 
to the community and the development o.f student career objectives. Failures 
of the Exploratory program were blamed on their own mistakes, the enormous 
pressure of time, administrative obstacles , institutional inertia, and-^the 
students' lack of initiative. While the Exploratory staff beli^ed that a 
really valid evaluation could only come later, it generally felt that the 
experiment had been a success at that point. 

Student evaluatidns were obtained by questionnaires C«ee attachment #111) 
and through' a series of infomal discussions. Students vyere very enthusiastic 

i I 

about the program, although it should be remembered that the survfey was taken - 
by those students who had successfully adapted to tje Exploratory College and 
not by those who had dropped outf The greatest accimpl (shmeflt, from the students' 
viewpoint, was that the program helped them become more self-directed. Also the 
students thought that the Exploratory College enabled them to see the interre- 
latedness of different disciplines. The survey showed that the students' per- 
ception of the drawbacks of the Exploratory College were, for the most part, in 
agreement with the criticisms of the Exploratory faculty. 

Further input to the evaluation was obtained from a faculty committee 
appointed by, the Academic Senate. Its members were Stan Carroll (social science), 
Jaci^Hole (chemistry), Robert Kopfstein (communications), John Ogborn (automotive 
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technology), ancif Dick Young (physical education).' The committee held several 
meetings with Exploratory faculty and students ^ interviewed ijumerous indivi-duals 
from the regular. program, and visited several Exploratory College classes. The 
committee was favorably impressed that the Exploratory College was -making 
progress toward its goals- Committee members were especially pleased with the 
degree of student-faculty rapport in the Exploratory College, Thfey were also 
somewhat surprised by the extent of learning taking p*ace in the non-traditional 
atmosphere. On the negative side, the committee complained' that there was poor 
communication between the Exploratory College and the rest of the campus. 

An overview of the program, then,^^f»ows that the evolution of the program 
has caused it to change somewhat from the original concepts, but that it is 
fulfilling .the vaJijabJe function of offering alternative styles^f education. 
Upon reviewing /histories of other experimental colleges, it can be seen that 
most of them hUe gone, through a similar evolution with many of ^he same 
problems, among them not communicating well enough with the rest of the faculty. 
The Exploratory Staff is presently working on ways to solve this problem. 
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EXPLORATORY COLLEGE GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 
PHILOSOPHICAL PREMISE i ■ ' 

The purpose of the Exploratory College is not sefparate from the traditional college, 
but is rather an alternative center for exploring new ways of learning, within the 
college conmunity. By being a smaller, primarily Tnterdiscipltnary nucleus, our 
goals reflect the need for modes pf experience that are ^ore commensurate with 
individual and group goals than traditionally possible. 

GOALS 

I. The Rio Hondo campus and community will have a center for exploring new ways 
of learning for students and faculty. 

Objectives 

1. ' Students and faculty will experience a sense of community . 

2. Any member of the college faculty will have the opportunity to present 
a new course &r topic. ^ ^ As 

3. Students and faculty will be given the opportunity to share ttie 
responsibility for curriculum development.-- ^ ^ i j * 4 

4. Students and faculty will share information and research of mutual interesi 

5. A balance will be Achieved between the teacher and teaching as well a« 
between the ^earner and learning. , . ^ 

6. Students and faculty will be able to meet on an informal basi^. 
' 7. The Exploratory College will provide access to resource people within . 

and without the general college community. ^ * 

8. "Alternative methods of presenting established courses will be tried out. 

9. New ways for students and faculty to learn will be explored. 

10. Knowledge gained in the Exploratory College about teaching techniques, 
learning, organization, etc.. will be shared with the general college 

community. . ^ r , ^ 

11. Students and faculty wiai be afforded reasonable access to book and non- 
» book materials, equipment and facilities. 

12.. The physical arrangement of the primary facility will depict a center. 

II The Exploratory College provides students with an opportunity to experience 
a relaxed learning setting with flexible scheduling. 

Objectives 

1. Sti/dents and faculty will be able to participate in any discussion group 
or class on a drop-in basis as they deem appropriate. 

2. The physical arrangements in a classroom will vary with the learning ,metho( 
that is being employed. ^ ^ , 

3. Student-faculty rapport will be such that learning is perceived as a miitua 
responsibility and thus non-threatening. * N , 

4. Assignments, projects and research leading to expected learning outcomes 
will be based upon individual interests, bents and goals. 

v5. Learning, completion of courses and projects will proceed in accordance 
^ with, individual interests and ability rather than within some predetermine! 

time frame. ^ 34 
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6. Exploration in its various contexts will taVe less time than is generally 

7. Class meetings and the presentation of topics will be varied from week 
to week as desired learning outcomes warrant. , 

8. Schedules will vary according to the accessability of re^urce persons 
within and without the Exploratory College. , 4. . 

9'. Students and faculty will learn to adapt to change and uncertainty. 

III. Exploratory College students and faculty receive guidance Sjid direction in 
determining their per5onal and professional goals. 

Ob.iect/ives - 



T The Exploratory College will be open to all students that feel they can 
profit from the experience and as such they will be a microcosm of the 

" Rio Hondo Student Body. ^„H^w^H..a^ 
2 Each student will be afforded the opportunity to receive individual 

guidance and counseling to reach his professional and personal goals. 
3. Students and faculty will identify and increase their awareness of 

•4. The'^tSdent's'Uder-standing of his potential will be improved through 
involvement in testing as needed. 

5. Students will be able to identify professional alternatives as well as 
what will be required of them to enter such occupations. 

6. ?he pXess of equipping students with the skills needed to reach their 
persona\and professional goals will be initiated. 

7. Students and faculty will be exposed to persons who are employed in 
various occupations. 

8. The student's desire to achieve his personal and professional goals will 
serve as the primary motivation for learning. 

9. Faculty will continue their own professional growth. 



IV. In the Exploratory College students and faculty experience opportunities that 
increase their self-awareness and self-worth. 



Ob.jectives 

1. Students and faculty will gain theability to assess their own strengths 
and weaknesses. - . . 

2. The students' strengths will be reinforced anrf^ey will learn to value 

their own ideas. 

3. Students will acquire a sense of self-discipline. 

4. Students helping students to learn will be encouraged and common to the 
Exploratory College. 

5. Students and faculty will make use of the beauty of the comnunity. 
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V. The. Exploratory College provides aii opportunity for students and faculty to 
appercelve the interrelatedness of the disciplines. Thus, education ^in the , 
Exploratory College unifies learning ar}d experience; past, present and future; 
romance and reality; mind and body; work, play and contemplation. 



Objectives 

1. ^ Students will enroll in a coninon core course in the humanities that 

. demonstrates the interrelatedness of disciplines. ) 

2. Team and interdisciplinary instruction will be common in the Exploratory 
College. 

3. Seminars^ freebees and discussion groups in general will be Abased upon 
the combined background of instructors. 

4. Faculty and students will have the ability to combine classes or regroup 
themselves to explore given topics as needed to demonstrate discipline 
interrelatedness. /^^^ 

5. Student learning will be facilitated through goals and objectives that 
clearly demonstrate the interrelatedness of disciplines. 

6. • Students will be encouraged to undertake projects that unify two or more 

fields. 

7. The Exploratory College will emphasize an interdisciplinary approach .o 
bibliographies, readings and research. 

8. Students and faculty will explore a variety of disciplines and achieve 
the skills necessary for their goals. 

VI. Students and faculty in the Expiratory College have an opportunity to become 
Involved in the community as an integral part of the learning environment. 

Objectives ^ ' 

1. The Exploratory College will provide students with the opportunity to use 
the cormiunity as a resource for learrving. 

2. Students will be encouraged to become involved in community voluntary 
activities. 

3. Students will have the opportunity to explore occupational goals in the 
community. 

4. Students and faculty will identify problems of the community and develop 
means that might be employed to help resolve such problems. 

5. Students will have the opportunity to undertake projects which require 
involvement in the community. 

6. In the Exploratory College involvement in the learning process will be a 
prjjary motivation for learning. 

9 

VII. Exploratory College students receive standard college credit within a non- 
threatening grading system. 

O bjt^ctl ves 



1. Exploratory College courses will be readily accepted in higher education. 
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2. Students will be given the right to fail without penalty. 

3. The incentiite.fjor individual success will be individual growth and 
not grades. 

4. Attainment will be based upon inciividual achievement rather than a 
^ ^ group rfbrm. ' . 

5. Students will accept the responsibility for assisting faculty to 
^ , determine their own grades. 

VIII. Exploratory College students and faculty develop personal values and attitudes 
through exposure to the values and attitudes of ours and other cultures. 

Objectives 
'* "1 

1. The Exploratory College experience will reflect the rapidity of change > 
in a modern society. 

2. As a riatural phenomenon curiosity will be encouraged. 

3. Students and faculty will be able to identify, distinguish between and 
explain differences in values and attitudes. 

4. Students and faculty will be able to demonstrate the information and 
insight they have gained about the values of other people and societies.' 

5. Students and faculty will demonstrate a commitment to learning as a 
continuing process. 
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EXPLORATORY COLLEGE ^ 
General Student Evaluation 



1. Did you enjoy your.exp^^r+ences in the- Exploratory College? 
Usually 67 Often 26 Occasionally 7 Rarely 0 

2. Did you f^el that the knowledge and skills acquired here were adequate? 
Usually 45 Often 46 . Occasionally 7 Rarely 2 

3. Did you experience a continuing sense of community within the group? 
Usually 46 Often 24 Occasionally 28 Rarely 2 

4. Were you able to function comfortably withiri the flexible scheduling? 
Usually 35 Often 38 Occasionally _23_ Rarely 4 

5. Did your experiences here help you to become more self directed? 
Usually 63 Often 20 Occasionally 15 Rarely 2 

.6. Did you have sufficient direction tdward a realistic assessment of your abilitie^ 
Usually 24 Often 39 Occasionally 26 Rarely _n_ 

7. Through projects, study, and presentations, did you recognize the interrelatednes 
of different subject areas? 

Usually _§y_ Often _27_ Occasionally __7_ Rarely _2_ 

8. Did you find Humanities Colloquia unified, interesting, and worthwhile? 
Usually 43 Often 26 Occasionally 24 Rarely 1 

9. Was the balance between structure and freedom adequate for your, needs? 
Usually 41 Often 36 Occasionally 12 Rarely 11 

10. Did your experiences in the Exploratory College help you come closer to making 
a career choice? »- 

Usually 24 Often 8 Occasional ly _20_ Rarely _48_ 

11. Were you able to relate and/or use your experiences in the Exploratory College 
to the district community? 

Usually _29_ Often Occasionally _38_ RareTy _I4_ 
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